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ORIGINAL MORAL ‘TALES. 





* When lovely woman stuops to folly, 
* And finds, too late, that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
“ What art can wash ber guilt away °” 


I MOGINBE, 


| 
OR THE HISTORY OF A COQUETTE 
= j 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 


“ The only art her guilt to cover, 
“ To hide her shame from every eye, 


“To give repentance to her lover. i! 


“ And wring his bosom, is—to die.” 

Ir is unnecessary that we should enter into a 
minute detail of all the petty transactions that pass- 
ed between Imogine and Sedgwick during their 


| 


the usual quantity of sea-sickness, storms, and wind, 
pleasant and unpleasant weather, and all the novel-| 
ty which attracts the attention of those who are up-| 
used to a sea-faring life: let it suffice to say, that by) 
the time the vessel arrived in London, our dissem- 


bler had, by his exemplary conduct and respectful | 


attentions, induced Imogine to believe that she had { 


mistaken his character, and that all his errors had 
sprung from an unbounded affection for her. She! 
believed that he was sincere in his protestations, 


and wished that she could feel a return for his pas- | 


sion. Her dislike of him daily decreased, and she) 
at length imagined that she loved him. | 
third time, she resolved to bestow her heart and. 


united tor ever. 
| titude to the Giver of all good, that He at last gives 


For the | 


The day was fixed for the consummation of their 
nuptials, and Imogine looked, with anticipated rap- 


ture, for a day she was doomed never to behold, 


It was a pleasant afternoon in summer, as Imo- 


| gine sat amusing herself with a book, and lolling on 
'a sofa, when Sedgwick entered the apartment. He 


seized the hand which was extended to welcome 
him, and pressed it to his bosom. 

*“Imogine,” said he, “in a few days, we shall be 
I feel my heart overflow with vra- 


us a prospect of happiness.” 

* Sedgwick, there was a time when J was happy. 
I know that I have been guilty ; Lam convinced of 
my errors, and trust that | will obtain pardon of my 


God for all my sins, which owe their rise to nothing 
' 


: | save a giddy thoughtlessness.” 
voyage across the Atlantic. There was, of course, | giddy F 


| 
‘am much to blame; but if sincere repentance can 


‘gain an entrance to that ‘ undiscovered country,’ 


| think I too may yet be there.” 


| © Do you think,” said she, “ we shall be happy ¢ 


Oh, Sedgwick! you know my former nature ; you 
know that I loved George.” 

“ Would that Imogine could love me so.” 

“T think—I feel it to be impossible. When a 
child, 1 loved him, and now that he is dead, it 
‘can surely be no crime to say it. We cannot un- 
(do or help what happened in our younger days; 
|but you may rest assured of this: I love no being 
‘pow on earth so well as you. There is my hand ; 


“1 doubt it not, sweet angel: I feel that I, too, 


lady was one which no skill could cure, no remedy 
affect. 

Sedgwick stood by the bedside, motionless as a 
statue. He contemplated his victim, writhing in 
all the agonies of madness, and soliciting heaven 
to shower down imprecations and curses on the 
head of her destroyer. Her sunken eye and qui- 
' vering lip proclaimed her moments numbered. 
ever man felt the burning stings of remorse, Sedg- 
wick felt them. He turned aside, and would have 
left the room, had not the door opened for the en- 
trance of a clergyman, who had been summoned. 
With a solemn, dignified step, be approached the 
bey His whole appearance was prepossessing, 
and he seemed like one who came to rob the sufler- 
er of nothing but her sorrows, With an involuntary 
/ emotion, he started back as his eye rested on her 
face; and, tottering to a chair, he covered his face 
with his hands, and wept aloud. Sedgwick ad- 
vanced to learn the cause of this unexpected emo- 
tion, and saw in the tace of the minister the lost 
George Denton. He started back, when the stran- 
ger caught hisarm. “ Villain!” exclaimed the ex- 
asperated George, “ have Lindeed found you ?” 

Sedgwick struggled, and drew the poignard he 
always carried about hi: and would have plunged 
it to the heart of the clery ‘man, had not bis uplitt- 
ed arm been arrested by o..2 of the domestics, who 
wrenched the weapon from him. He broke from 
the grasp of George, and rushed up the stairs with 
the velocity of lightning, pursued by the servants, 


hand upon one who appeared entirely devoted to | | give it freely ; and oh! Sedgwick, for the love of whom George had ordered to seize him. 


her welfare. So fickle is the mind of an accom-| heaven, for pity to me on account of what I have’ 


plished coquette, that she forced herself to believe | 
him, beeause she hoped that belief might rest on a! 
firm foundation; and, by degrees, she forgot the! 
deception he had used to induce her to accompany | 
him in the voyage. | 

Sedgwick had informed her of her mother’s death. | 


The news fell like molten lead upon hei heart: at | 


'suffered, be constant to me. If will be a faithful 
wife—an honest one, and if I have crimes to an- 
swer for, you have been the cause of some of them. 
But I forgive you, and feel confident that, when 
wedded, though guilty, we shall live repentant.” 
Scenes of former days crowded upon the memo- 





i . ° ° . 
iry of Imogine as she uttered this, and tears filled 


3 | ; . , . ~ 
first, she could not believe her senses, and when | her eyes. Sedgwick kissed them off, and pressed 


tonvinced of the horrid truth, she burst into a pa-| 
roxysm of despair. Anguish, which she had ne-| 
ver felt before, filled her bosom. ‘ Matricide!”| 
exclaimed she, “ what have I done? Wretch that) 
fam! where shall I seek for comfort ?” 

She was confined to her cabin for a week, in a 
state of partial derangement, when at length, by| 
degrees, she recovered, and her mind settled down| 
in that serene sorrow, which shows that desolation | 


's spread around the heart. 

The assiduous attention of Sedgwick had, in a| 
great measure, dispelled the cloud of sorrow which| 
hung around her, and she landed on Albion’s shores, | 
alter a passage of thirty days, with a confiding heart, 
and a fair prospect of spending her remaining days, 
‘I not affectionately, at least contentedly, with the 


_ who had sworn that he loved her, and only 
ler, 


the charmer to his bosom. 
kindness in his manner, so much feeling expressed 
in his countenance, that the poor girl flung her arms 
around his neck, and wept bitterly. 
ment for which he had watched, and he revealed 
at once, by his actions, the fell designs of his soul. 


Imogine, and she now beheld in him the base and 


lution. She recoiled with horror from his cursed 
embrace 3 she struggled in his fangs, and attempted 
to scream, while he rudely caught her throat.— 
Sedgwick was not the first who combined complete 
success with the basest of purposes. 

It is useless to attempt a description of Imogine’s 
feelings the next morning. She entered the garden 
at the back of her house, loosely clad in white: her 


Sedgwick procured splendid apartments for her face was pale as her robe ; her eyes seemed starting 








iccommodation—furniture and apparel, of the most 


from their sockets ; her lips were of ashy hue, while 


‘ostly kinds, were purchased, to gratify her vanity. {her unfinished sentences and vacant stare gave a 


Delicacies and luxuries, of every variety, were, 
placed in extravagant profusion before her. Imo- 
s'ne considered it allas a testimony of his love, and 
elt gratitude for his kindness. 


melancholy evidence that reason had been driven 
from her throne. The domestics conveyed her to 
her chamber, where medical aid was immediately 
procured. Yain was thre physician’s art—the ma- 








There was so much) 
It was a mo-| 
His demoniac spirit was laid naked to the eye of 


heartless seducer. He stood before her as he was,’ 
| : . 9 
a fiend, fresh from the dark pit of the world’s pol- 


tle gained the root of the house, and sprang from 
it to the earth. ‘The immense height caused him to 
be dashed to atoms in the fall. His unsummoned 
' spirit left its frail tenement, and appeared, black 
| with crime, at the bar of his God. 
_ Imogine recovered her senses a few moments 
| before her death, and recognised George. He for- 
_ gave her all that had passed, and she expired in his 
arms, with a prayer upon her lips for his happiness, 
Thus ended the career of a woman, who, had she 
_learned to govern her passions, might have been a 
| blessing and an ornament to society. 
tieurge is still alive : he has devoted his days to 
the cause of the Gospel—he has grown old in the 
|service of his Maker. The frosts of sixty years 
have whitened his locks, and bear au honourable 
testimony of a life well spent. He has never been 
wedded, and his “ smooth, pale, sentimental brow,” 
wears so melancholy an aspect, that it needs not 
the language of the tongue to inform the inquirer 
‘that his hopes are all in Him who has enabled him 
‘to survive the keenest pangs which can possibly 
| wring the heart. 





THEODORE AND CHARLOTTE. 
| Yes, sir, at your request I will relate it, al- 
\ though the recital will call up deep and painful re- 
collections. When I pointed out Theodore M. at 
| the theatre, he was but the shadow of his forme: 
i self; still, by an attentive observer, might be tra- 
‘iced in his emaciated countenance, some wreck oi 
| that dignified turn of features, some lingering tract 
, of that effulgent smile, which once lit up a counte- 
| nance of supernatural lystye. At ap early age he 
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became passionately enamoured of Charlotte H. read it in his looks, and rasing her hand she wav-'’ commons, garnished with tales of better days 
fF ow termed ler handsome; nay, some the reverse , ed lim to depart wont do” —and with a slight degree of fervenes 





but Theodore deviated from the world, in his ex “(ne word, | entreat Charlotte, jdol of my the natural excitement of the ideas which the brass 
travagant fondness for her, and the deep sense | wil,my bear has too long, too fatally, cherish- had conjured up, I somewhat testily touched the 
had of her inpate worth. His attentions to her were your adored image, to think i can be so easily, bell. 
not stimulated by fashion. or the ribaldry of show ; uieated. It your pre-engagement forbids all It was too long I thought of being answered: and 
for hus heart turne to ber with the warmest an iope of blending my destiny with yours, at least, in l ca ight myself saving, “ slatternly wench.” - 
Most sincere adoration t and he in secret offered at Compassion to my sullerings, protract the day which agaim laid my finger on the spring. 
her sheruv heart which Charlotte alone cou to bestow on another the precious gilt of your- While the bell was sounding the second sum. 
have known how to prize !, for which LT eould have bartered my existence.”) mons, the door was opened, not, as | expected, by 
Charlotte was a pensive girl, and beguiled many * Cease,” eried Charlotte, m trembling accents; a sooty besmeared drab, with dishevelled locks. 
solitary hours bv wandering ina little ambrageous “lor the love of heaven burrow not thus my soul.) and a hearth-brush in her hand, looking from he. 
wood, close skirting her mother’s cottage It was Look at this wasting torm—does it not speak a) hind the door as if she expected a thief, but by 2 
once the happiness of Theodore to meet her in a peedy dissolutions In respect, then, to my de- little girl of some six or seven years old—the love. 
litle alcove. formed by a sweet embowering vine clhining health, let not grief thus unman you. lest creature | have ever seen, dressed with the 
which her hand had learned te twine a neighbours “ Forgive, my noble girl,” he madly exclaimed; Most periect simplicity, and her ringlets clustering 


mig tree, tll. miinedone the i folt pe : they composed and siuking al her leet, ii longer able to SUPP Tess all ovel her head, iti curls as sinall, pretty, and ha- 
a rustic grotto, where Charlotte, with her siren-toued his grief, he gave way to it in ill the eloquence of tural, as the wool-buds of the fleece of the lamb, 


flaveolette, loved to loiter and inhale the air, which) love aud despair. The storm of passion atlength sub-))  ~ Is Mr. Ledward Lumley at home, my dear >” 
was agreeably cooled by the wild flirtations of a) sidedin a calm—it was the deadly calm of despair, | said I, patting her instinctively on the head with, J 


spray-crowned water-fall. It was the fiyst time they | Charlotte’s words,* these emotions doubly enhance) Know not wherefore, a sentiment of pity, as my eye 
had met alone, and Theodore improved it by un- my own,’ then wrung through every avenue of his! accidentally fell again on the ugly new brass plate 
veiling lis whole soul to her; for there was not a heart. He started up, dropped the hand he had) with her mother’s name. 

held sealed to his lips; it fell listless at her side. A * I don’t know, but please to walk into the par. 
cold dew was scattered o’er her brow; he called |, lour, and I will inquire,” was the answer, delivered 


wish but angels miglit have registered 

Charlotte feigned no surprise to hear trom ti : ! 
lips that declaration his eloquent eyes had often at-) 0" her name, but no duleet tone Came im recponee 5 with an engaging, modest, self-possession, and with 
firmed Her soul scorned the meanness of dis. be bent over her, but no ambrosial breath warmed, “0 English aceent, that seemed, if I May Say s 
simulation, and she calmly auswered, while a slight let cold lips. [tis now two years since these events, appropriately - with the beauty and geo- 

andthe green grass waves over both their graves, tleness of the lovely fairy’s air and appearance. 
DieNope. ! accordingly followed her into the parlow 
which | saw was newly furnished. The carpe 
was new—-the chairs were new, but the tables wen 
evidently second hand, so was the grate and its ap 
purtenances, even to the hearth-rug — Every thing 
was pertectly suitable to the style of the room, es 
cept afew ornaments on the mantle-piece, consis! 
When at college himself he had 'g Of neat toys, made of paper, ingeniously paint 
been a litle gay, and remembering the conse-)¢d- ‘They had more the character of ornament 


suflusion passed over her high brow, 


= s | heodore, my whole soul al knowledges youi 





worth, but’’— she ceased. \ 
‘Theodore raised his eye, and beheld the colow THE REPOSITORY. 
fast receding from her lip; he extended his arm to 
support her, 
* Charlotte, Charlotte, my serapluc gul!” he , 
wildly exclaimed, “ what means this deep emo- 
tion 7” 


For a moment she accepted his proflered arn ; for ti bl Py ip Bey 
. nce ; >¢ me ¢ } or the mosaic tables of i ‘ n 
but summoning her firmness, she arose, and, with an | duences of his own follies, was anxious that 1) alc tables of a boudoir, than for the 


averted eye and faltering tongue, she informed him ) should pay some attentian to Edmund. |, chimney-shelf of a boarding-house parlour ; an old 
that in compliance with the earnest solicitations of | “ I know your habits,” said he; “ but what I aquat spoutless china tea-pot, with a cup or two, 
her friends, her hand had been sometime plighted | mean by attention is not that sort of hospitable odiously reminding one of senna, would have been 
to another. kindness which is apt to bring on the very evil [| OTC @ppropriate ; but I thought of the pret 
“ Oh Theodore!” she exclaimed, deeply blush- Wish lo guard against ; ia a word, f entreat for him magi pee oor - inhi or young “4 
ing, “ Heaven can attest the fervency of a love | the attention of an observant eye—the 4 of a pire oa a yy ae te — oun ia be 
which f durst not name, but which a conviction that Ceuser—as well as the occasional advice of a Permit ; 4 ase 4 ; 
friend”? _ginners, and will learn before the winter is overt 
dispense with these gewgaws.” At that momen! 
a cold fit came upon me; | thought of the bloom 
ing child, and I looked again at those tasteful orn 





HIS LANDLADY. 
roman unpublishcd Novel, by the late Walter Torrens, Esq 
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{ was not aliogether indifferent to you Lin secret tos- 
tered: I was urged to accept the hand of a neigh- Heaven knows how ill qualified 1 am by nature | 
bouring youth. Long and excruciating was (.e for any office of severity, especially towards the | 
struggle between duty and afiection. 1 hoped the aberrations of young men. Among the pleasantest ~~ 
- ‘ , : , . os ne he! recollect) sof yy | onan : hi oe hi ld . 
former had triumphe d, but this fatal moment, by recollections of my youth, are many things thatold | ,, : ~ “oT Pan oe oe 
convineing me of my mistake, awakens me to all age now tells me were very naughty, while it makes)! . IT hope in God,” said I, that she has i 
~ oor 2 ; ; |. sister capable of making and painting such thing» 
the anguish ot despa. My trials have been many, ine sigh that { shall never perform them again. \| This house will never do if Edmund has much 0! 
7 / — » ’ ost - > 
for I loved, deeply loved, long ere f dreamed it was But how could I refuse such a request? I had | ji, fethar in him.” 
° . P : 5 : j 3 ‘« ; ° 
reciprocal ; and when mdeed your eyes betes, cuy not heard of Lumley for more than forty years, While 1 was thus relapsing into the peevish hue 
. » . - . . , c . 4 
‘nder prepossession, it was | » make me the); be ‘ctionate ominde , 7 ; . ' 
the tend: r prepossessi twas but to m ike me the and to be so affectionate ly rominded of the fullies WE! mour in which I bad first touched the bell, the par 
more sensible of the dread sacrifice Thad made. had committed together. Follies !—what vile trans- 


lour door was opened by a tall and elegant gentle 

2 : as ’ { . l re if ' > : i é > ‘ > age © 96 \ .|! ° . . = 
My health is rapidly declining; and this event, lations are m ide by old ige—and these same fol ‘woman, in the weeds of a widow. It was Ms 
though not entirely unforeseen, has greatly over- lies, the very things which, by the alchymy of old! 


There is one tl Theodore, | ld hip. had enriched m Lesley ; she was about five-and-thirty, probably ne! 
D > me. ‘ye is one thing, . e ,) ship, had enriche . a at : . ‘ ; 
come me wre 18 0 £; wodore, 1 wou de npanions Mp, hac enriched me ” ith virtues, t 1al!! cy old ; but no one, seeing her, for the first time, 
speak of, but am unable at present; come to this made him anxious I should superintend the educa- 


i ee 
hef an. f i eg he follies! of li 'would ever have thought of her age, there was © 
‘ove to-morr fore night-fall ; will mee ‘ather let me si , 13! ; son. | , a ok 
— eigenen lah SS ee meet) ton— rather let me say, the follies: of lus only son ‘much of an ever-green spirit in the liveliness of he 
you here if my health permits.  Itis the tirst re- Accordingly bext morning, immediately after took, and the beautiful intelligence of her eye—whal 
quest I have made, and I feel a presentiment it will breakfast, | wentto Mrs. Lesiey’s lodgings. She, 


ol she said a$out Edmund I do not recollect, nor 4 
be the last, 


lived in a fourth flat in George’s-street, but I was! pelieve that I heard it, so much was I entranced b) 
_A tear, which did honour to manhood, gushed so buoyant with the hope of seeing a renewed, and, jhe appearance of such a lady in a conditiol $ 
from the eye of Theodore. He would have en- as | was led to believe, an improved version of) pumble. 

couraged her to hope, but he looked on her pale, Lumley, that! fele neither gout nor age lm ascend-'| 
saintlke countenance, and his voice refused him jug. . f 
itterance, 


{ imagine that she saw my embarrassment, © 
On ir aching the door 9 how ever, ! was rather: a imagine me to be seated, and again said some 
startled to observe, not that it was newly painted, thing about her boarder, adding, with an apparel 
“Suppress these emotions, dearest Theodore; ove of the common lures of the sea,on, but that equanimity that was exceedingly touching, F 

suppress them tor my sake, for they enhance, doubly the brass plate with the name was new, and seem- jas gone to bring a friend here, who arrived {rol 
enhance, my anguish; then adieu, Theodore, till ingly fresh trom the engraver. | Westmoreland last night; for as yet I have ge 
to-morrow. When you are gone I shall recover, | halted on the stairhead, and looking at the! but himself.” 

confposure enough to reach the cottage.” plate before ringing the bell, said to myself, “ I do| “ Is it possible?” said I, not well knowing what | 
He would have requested to attend her, but she, wo iike Uiis—a Dew comer—inexperienced—short)! said 
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“ Lam sorry it is true,” replied she with a smile ; 
but there was a despendency im the tone that ill- 
accorded with the gaiety of the look, and she ad- 
Jed. seriously, “* lL must, however, try alittle longer. 
it Mr. Lumley brings his tnend, perhaps his inend 
mav bring another. It is in that way I expect to 
succeed, for | have no friends to recomimne nd me. 

* Good heavens, madam ! exclaimed 1, no 
longer able to suppress the emotion with which l 
was affected, “ how is ut that you are ib tals Cone 
dition ?—how have you come here, and without 
friends? Who are you’—what are you 

The latter questions were impertinent, certainly, 
but the feeling which dictated them, lent, I pre- 
sume, so fitting an accent to their earnestness, that 
thev neither gave offence, nor implied any thing 
derogatory to the elegant and unfortunate w dow 
wy whom they were addressed. 

“ | am not surprised at your wonder,” said she, | 
“for Ido sometimes think myself that 1 am not: 
very properly at home here. But what can a) 


- ; . tea | 
friendless woman do? without fortune, and with | 





children that 

She could say no more—the tears rushed into 
her eyes—and emotion stifled what she would have 
adde d. 

Alter a brief pause, I mustered confidence | 
enough to address her again. “ I entreat your 
pardon, madam, and I hope you will not think m 
impertinent for saying, that your appearance, and 
the business in which you have embarked, are so | 
sadly at variance, that I should account myself; 
wanting in the performance of a grave duty, if I did, 
not ask for some explanation.” 

“ It is natural you should,” said she, wiping the 
tear from her cheek ; “ and two words will satisly 
you— pride and poverty.’ Pride has brought me 
to Edinburgh, because | am here unknown, and 
poverty has induced me to try this mode of ’—her 
voice struggled, but she soon subdued the emotion, 
and added, “ for my children. 1 have four—two 
boys older, and one girl younger, than my little 
house-maid.” 

“ House-maid !” said I, almost with the alarm 
of consternation. 

She smiled again, but it was such a smile that 
tears were inadequate to express the sadness of 
heart which it betokened. “ It is even so,” said! 
she,“ for, until | obtain another boarder, I cannot! 
venture to engage a regular servant. ‘The little 
money which I raised by the sale of my trinkets is 
all | have, and the purchase of these few neces- 
saries (glancing her eye round the room) has 
made, | assure you, no small inroad on it,” 

“ Heavens! madam—and if you do not get 
boarders, and it run out, what is to become of 
your” was my silly exclamation, being by this 
lime quite beside myself, 

Sie looked at me for some time. She evidently 
struggled with a terrible feeling ; but she conquered 
it, and said, with a common, easy, conversational 
tone, which her eye, however, made sublimely 
awiul. * You should not ask such a question of one 

‘i my circumstances.” 

The bell, at this juncture, was rung, and ina 


uinute or so afterwards young Lumley entered,; 
With disappointment and grief so visible in his! 
| 


fountenance, that I felt as if my own heart was 
‘bsolutely perishing away. KEKHKKE SAHRA H AK 


Ga the first night of Cooper’s performance on 


real name we will call Peggy. 
before seen the inside of a play-house. 
ed at the time Othello was making his defence be- 
lore the duke and senate of Venice: the audience 
were unusually attentive to the play, and Peggy 
Was permitted to walk in the lobby, until she ar- 
rived at the door of the stage-box, when a gentle- 


Peggy bad never 
She enter- 


man handed her in, without withdrawing his eyes 
from the distinguished performer, and her beau, a 
country boy, was obliged to remain im the lobby. 
Miss Peggy stared about for a moment, as if doubt- 


/ ig whether she was in the proper place, till, cast- 


ing her eyes on the stage, she observed several 
chairs unoccupied. It is possible this circumstance 
alone could have induced her to take the step shi 
did; but she observed the people on the stage ap- 


peared more at their ease than those among whom! 


she was standing, and withal much more sociable ; 
and as fate would have it, just at that moment, 
Othello, looking earnestly towards the place where 


she was situated, exclaimed,“ here comes the lady.””| 
' 


The senators half rose, in expectation of seeing the 
“gentle Desdemona,” and Othello advanced two 
‘steps to meet her, when lo! the maiden from the 


‘Stage, and advanced towards the expecting Moor! 
It is impossible to give any idea of the confusion 
that followed: the audience clapped and cheered, 


was ready to sink with consternation—even Cooper 


The uproar lasted for several minutes, until the 
gentleman who had handed her into the box, help- 
led the blushing girl out of her unpleasant situation. 
| It was agreed, on all hands, that a lady never made 
her debut on the stage with more eclat than Peggy. 


It was a beautiful morning: the sun rose and 
shone on the verdant hiiis: the ploughman went 
cheerfully to labour—he gathered his cattle toge- 
ther, and led them to the stream: the sky was se- 
rene and clear—nota cloud darkened the horizon— 


tated the bosom of the water: the lark had flown 
to meet the rising day, and the birds filled the 
groves with delightful melody. Oh, Nature! how 
beautiful art thou, all smiling at the touch of spring ! 
With what delight dost thou fill the bosom of those 
who contemplate thy beauties and perfections! Not 
a single object appears defective to the sight: har- 
mony prevails around : such diversity exists through 
all thy scenery, that, wandering from place to place, 
still the heart is enraptured with delight. All is 
charming, whether we survey the rugged cliff which 
threatens the ocean that rolls beneath—the lofty 
|mountain, towering to heaven, whose top is cover- 
‘ed with eternal snow—or the level plain, wavin 
with corn-fields, and decorated with flowers. 

1 had rambled along the banks of the Hudson, 
pleased with the surrounding prospects, when, ani- 





u 
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per the scattered thoughts which compose this frag- 
‘ment. The gentle reader will, perhaps, say it dif- 
fers from the general style of compositions which 
have the same title. Pictures of distress, or scenes 
of wo, did not strike my imagination. I leave to 
igloomy and desponding minds the pleasure of ex- 
citing similar sensations in the bosoms of those who, 
perhaps, might otherwise solace themselves, like 
| me, in contemplating the beauties of nature. 





© Cincinnati boards, a circumstance happened 
Which should not be lost to the world. Othello 
ras the play. 
had d 


‘scription of persons ; and among the rest, a 


| A few weeks since, a respectable gentleman of 
| Plainfield had occasion to take a journey to the 
\eastward, and not finding it convenient to take 


country stepped from the box plump upon the | 


not a breath of air rustled among the trees, or agi-| 


mated by the charms of nature, I committed to pa- |) 


have any thing of the kind to deposit. Now it so 
happened (strange as it mry ippear) that a certain 
rood-natured fellow, who had not an abundance of 
the “ root of evil,” determined to do his neighbour 
& kindness, and relieve him from the trouble of 
counting so much trash. bearmg that the owner 
ight, froma desire not to give uanecessary trou- 
ble to his friends, decline his offered services, he 
resolved to improve this opportunity, and exveculs 
lus intended plan of benevolence in the absence o! 
the master of the house 


The motives by which a man is actuated in the 
performance of a charitable action, may sometimes 
be inferred trom the time and manner in which it 
is done. Our hero determining “ not to let his lett 

i hand know what his right was doing,” commenced 
‘his operations in the silent watches of the night, 
lest some might say he did it “ to be seen of men.” 
Hle repaired to the house, placed himself at the 
window of the bed-room, and attempted to effect 
an entrance; but owing to some unloreseen cir- 
cumstances, he was compelled to defer the further 
|prosecution of his scheme until the next night, 
when he returned with a fellow-labourer in the 
good work. In the mean time, the lady of the 
house, having been alarmed by the visit of the pre- 
jceding evening, resolved not to stay alone in the 
| house the second night. She accordingly request- 


| . PY ° . | P . . 
e | the duke and senators forgot their dignity, the girl ed the assistance of a neighbouring Quaker, who. 


vas the night advanced, took his station in the room 


° a ® -s . | * . 
‘himself could not help joining the general mirth.— | containing the precious metals, while the lady oc- 


jcupied another part of the house. 
As was anticipated, in the silence of the mid- 
jinight hour, the window of the apartment was raised, 
jand the body of a man protruded about half its 
length into the room. At this critical juncture, 
while the man was struggling to gain complete ad- 
mittance, the benevolent feelings of our friend, the 
Quaker, were called into exercise. He calmly 
‘rose from his bed, and, like a man determined to 
jrender every assistance in his pewer, seized the 
struggling wight by the hair, and exclaimed, in the 
‘enthusiastic fervor of his benevolent soul, “ Friend, 
iV help thee in!” Now, whether there was a pre- 
| concerted signal, as was the case with the veteran 
who entered the wolf’s den, we are not able to say. 
Be that as it may, however, our bero’s associate, 
who was stationed without the window, taking in- 
stant alarm, clung to the heels of his suffering 
friend, and endeavoured to extricate him from his 
perilous situation. And now, had some mischiev- 
ous wag been present, who was a lever of fun, he 
might have enjoyed it to bis heart’s content. ‘To 
see a Quaker at one end of a living man, and a 
‘stout Jonathan at the other, both pulling with all 
their might, must have been rare sport indeed. 
For some time the issue of the contest remained 
doubtful—it was uncertain which would prove the 
strongest man. At length, however, the hair to 
which the Quaker had grappled his fingers, lost its 





‘hold of the skin, and the man without gained the 
victory. 

The next morning a man was seen in the neighic 
‘bourhood who had suddenly become bald. The 
locks of hair left in the possession of the Quaker, 
compared so exactly with the little remaining on 
ithe man’s head, that he was immediately deposited 
‘in Windham jail, till the proper authorities might 
ascertain with certainty the right owner of the hait 





! 
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A woman named Tribondeau, of Vire, France, 
whose existence, we are sure, Mr. Malthus would 
consider an outrage upou humauity, was delivered 


4 


The fame of the great tragedian|| with him the whole of the “ glittering dust” which) of four children at a birth in 1823; and it seems, 
rawn a crowded audience, composed of every | composed a part of his earthly treasure, he depo-| 
pe | sited it, for safe-keeping, in a desk in his bed-! 
intry lass of sixteen, whom (nat knowing her||room, as is very often the case with thase who'land a boy into this breathing world. 


not being properly punished for this offence, she 
repeated it in August last, by bringing three girls 
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girl, just ripening in her sixteenth summer, of most’ rates as a powerful tonic on others. To it we ow, 
bewildering be auty, had engaged his affections. some of the finest poety in our language. Indeed, 
The svell was mutual. I saw it grow day by day, it has almost passed into a proverb—* take love 
until their happiness seemed dependant wholly on from a poet, and you break the finest chord in hic 
each other, and their minds to flow on in the same harp.” A slight from a fair one, a fit of jealousy. 
hannet or an absolute rupture, is very butter to a poet's 
Then was their summer of yoy unclouuded—lfe) brains. A happy bird may sing sweetly, but the 

was all beautiful, and it they ever felt, in that briet, pained one’s lays are the most touching. 
season, the shades of sorrow gathering, those shades In the days of romance and chivalry, whey 
to them were like the clouds which gloom above every spear and lance bore the memento of some 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





! virtue U the ve tales pereate 
‘rar pleasing to s Well repete 


Pitth Beot. 


AN ESSAY ON LOVE. 


WHRITTES BY A OCLSTLEMAN 


—_ Dhilat eve © , " . > 
-saprmegtrengar ay tng us, and look down blackly and angrily, while we lady's favour, and hearts were tilted for in the tour. 
he fondly, closely, that they had become ow j . . br oht ¢ nd rlori- ‘ nt. ; d e b > » e , } ’ 

oe ethan sanaahd tuoi Ghai evemrtie tandiod enitethoe know that the sun glides on still bright and g nament, and on the batde field, there was doubtless 


" Ine ne sinctle tree 


ous, far, far above the storms that vex these lower more ostentation than sincerity. And they mis. 
Tue universe of nature, in all its beautiful va- heavens. ‘Their hopes, their sun of hope, remained take who hold up that as the golden age of loye— 
riety, still maintains the most perfect harmony unvanishing and dimless. it was but the age of gallantry; for the presen, 
throughout. At the same time it exhibits a thou- But summers last not for ever; and after spend- | surpasses it, because with as much beauty, it pos. 
sand outward lineaments of the grand system of 'Dg one long, dehghtful season with Laura, in the sesses a greater share of modesty and Virtue, and 
sympath’ which pervades tts every part, and by village, the period arrived which called Henry to a) these are the only true bases upon which real affec. 
the influence of which the genial order is main-| 4istant college in the north, to finish the rudiments tion rests—not on simple beauty. The arum dra. 
tained, which we see reigning around. Suns, co-) of ab elegant education, preparatory to the profes-| cunculis is more beautiful than the lily, but who 
mets, and stars, attract, reflect, and govern one an-|) 0" for which he was intended. I know not how! would prefer the poisonous, though gorgeously de- 
other. The moon and the ocean hold mysterious “ey parted. I did not see Laura tor a week after- corated plant, to the sweet and beautiful flower of 
intercourse. The vegetable world springs into! Wards. She did not seem to me unhappy then, | the valley ? 

exulting Inxuriance beneath the warming sunbeam: though the smile of overwrought delight had left | Nor is the influence of love the same on both 
and the flowers, as they turn at morning, noon,and. her cheek, and her eye wore a more sedate hastres sexes. Man feels strongly and fervently —woman, 
evening, toward the bright monarch of their little, than before. Letters came from Henry full of love,’ tenderly and warmly. Man plays and sports with 
day, or tremble in the early dew, seem to feel like poetry, and romance; and as I shared their mutual’ his passions. Woman cherishes them. Man feels, 
sympathies, as they share similar fortunes with confidence, I had some opportunity of seeing how in a measure, his independence even in love, and 
each other. The birds and beasts govern their) fr my young trends had fallen in love with each) Jooks forth from the strong ties in which he is 
own empires, by laws fixed and definite ; and this || other. I discovered wot all; but what I saw alarmed | bound, into the world ; bids his eyes feast on other 
mighty mass appears constructed like a human ™®, because I feared a disrelish for the restraints | beauties, and his heart on other charms. Woman 
frame, with artery, and vem, and fibre, through| of distance and study would succeed, and produce | devotes herself to live or die in silence and in sor. 
which its own proper life and power is conveyed | Cousequences to Henry that I dreaded. row, if her vows are wasted. If the passion is 
to every part. | Seareely a month elapsed, however, after Hen-| most powerful in man, it is most enduring in 


‘ 
_ry’s departure, before Laura sickened. Her dis- | woman. 


When we contemplate a sympathy so powerful, pagar 
operating throughout the universe, we are likely | “"%* assumed ® Gangerous aspect; @ raging rte But at last, after all that we have read, and see, 
to be less sceptical beholders of the operation of | followed ; delirium succeeded, and she died. I had) and felt, when reason Is exhausted, and reflection 
other sympathies less wonderful, but not less mys. JUS returned from the funeral when the post-boy| has spent itself, the influence of love remains, @ 
terious, which come nearer our senses, and often | brought me a lettes from Henry. It was dated on | problem and a mystery, unsolved and impenetra- 
call forth more serious meditation. | the bat d day th at Laura was first attacked. I ble; let us cease for the present to pursue the phan- 
feel,” he said, in the last paragraph, “ an unac-|\tom, in whose foils philosophy struggles. Satisfied 


The heart contains within itself a world of sen-' : jane 
sitive ideas aud feelings, operated upon by a thou-|j “Ountable gloom on my mind to-day. I cannot! with what we know. P. 
. ‘ " I! — — 











cond ceuses lo 0 thousand Gere, ond comation define the cause. Oh, Laura, Laura! remember) EEE 

: ; » oe Oe \meto Laura!” I wept over it. 1 could not an-| THE 

upon others by a variety of agents, and with a ve fine “ P . — ___ THE ORATOR. _ 

, a : { _ eT or 
riety of views. In hate, in hope, in love, the heart || 


ein ie, te edge Teegg achat Fay te 580 _ Another week passed, and a second letter from) DR. CUMMINGS ADDRESS. 
he rie P i . shang ad hil seer fr ak —< him arrived. Its contents shocked me. “ I am far! THIRD PART. 
Se hace iE nee fer ithe neal a from you,” suid be, “ but I know something has| To enumerate all the nations whose hearts have 
ties it possesses, and hope is too evanescent a star!) happened. . am perfectly miserable—will od beat respo =. to the touch of harmony, would be 
long to move upon the troubled cloud. Love, only \ write and relieve me? I would have sent you the | to traverse “ the world $ extent 7 but how can I, 
left a ee aaa oa Ze || poem I promised, but 1 confess I have become s0| without violence to virtue, pass in silence the gene. 
BS Rents BREHECREE DY Morar Festrannt, OF OY MS own’ dull I cannot write ove line. I have closed up my |rous Cambrian? Does not humanity recoil at the 
nature, of all the passions that nestle in the bosom. - tee seedy titude. I | : . ; 
ai _ || windows, to represent solitude. I mope by myself |horrid massacre which once polluted that land o! 
With the general influence of this passion, its!| 11) gay, and dream that I see Laura sitting in my | probity and honour, when the sanguinary Edward 
power, and many of its effects, most are —s arm-chair every night, and calling me to haste | doomed to an inglorious death its bards, the sup- 


sant. Its history is UTES OR oR the pages of por} away with her. I have seen her a thousand times) porters of excellence, the bulwarks of freedom ?— 
try and romance; acted in the drama, and sung in} 


bod lin my dreams before, but never so pale as now. | Yes, unfeeling Edward! while a Welchman lives, 
the orchestra, while the filling up may be found in Oh Laura, Laura !—will you give my love to poor) this barbarous and inhuman act casts a shade ove 
the reminiscences of the heart. But that loves! aura!” | thy virtues, a stain on thy military glory, which 
with magic hand, remoulds the features; that it as-// 7 wrote to him a bistory of her death. Three'lcan never be effaced, which will always rendet 
similates coustitutions to each other, and that it! weeks brought me a jong letter trom him, filled||thee the detested object of Cambria’s curse and 
mingles by its essence the lite-blood of its subjects.) with poetry and friendship, and every little space | Cambria’s tears. 
in such a manner as that no distance can separate!) oy the sheet filled up with the single psec But, in concluding, let us turn from this sad me- 
the chord of sympathy between them tor a meo- “ Poor Laura!” He had become eloquent again. | mento of ruthless and insatiate tyranny to the pre- 
| But it was the last letter, poor fellow, that he ever! sent encouragement given to this enrapturing att. 





ment, are theories not so readily admitted. 


I will confine myself to the last hy pothesis, and, ‘penned. He was attacked, ten days after its date, So great are the improvements which have beea 
is facts speak louder than arguments, especially 


Aha with the same malady that had carried Laura off.| introduced in it, to such a pitch of excellence has 
on such occasions, I will introduce a little story, | Its progress was precisely the same; and in just it arisen, and so varied and touching are its notes, 
drawn from a sad vacuum in the juvenile circle of the same number of days. He died delirious like) that every nerve is made to thrill with extacy— 


my youthful days. her. What passions cannot musick raise and quell ?— 
In the beautiful village of Evandale, ten years Ilere, then, are twe remarkable facts to be #e- When the shrill clarion and the “doubling dram 


ago, 1 numbered among my young companions counted for. His powerful presentiment of her) arouse to arms, what various, what wild, what tt 
Harry Mercer, and one whose soul was more ex- death, and his similar end in a few weeks after-| multuous emotions agitate the bosoms of the s l- 
pansive, whose temper was more gentle, or whose) wards. ‘diery! On one side, we behold countenance 
spirit was more lofty 1} lave never known. He, ‘The influence of love, however, it must be ad- beaming with the ardour of patriotism—the noble 
made me the confidant of his heart; and he trusted | mitted, is not the same on every mind. While it! thirst of glory ; on another, the hideous aspect ol 
well, I loved him asa brother. A sweet little! drives some to melancholy and madness, it ope-'revenge, and the scowling front, intent on plunder 
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‘Tis here. ‘tis here we witness the extremes of vir- pointed out, that the most disgusting errors in 
tue and of vice—every generous sentiment that ex- speech have been transmitted from one to another, 
alts mankind, and every hateful passion that debases and still continue. Polite speakers and writers 
carelessly fall into mistakes in phraseology ; and 
But if musick be thus instrumental in exciting are not aware how much they shock the feelings 
strong emotions, it is no less serviceable in quell- of their hearers or their readers. 
ing them. The breast of man 1s scarcely agitated \ departure from the acknowledged rules of 
by a passion which resists the power of sweet har- grammar diverts the attention from the sentiments 


the species. 


mony, Which suffers not a diminugon of violence which are written or uttered, and turns the | 


trem its pleasing influence. 
When Musick, heavealy toaul, was young 
“While vet in eariy (1 fecce she rung, 
© The Passions oft, to bear ber she 4 
= Thronged arenes her magne oo | may be comparatively deemed, are the real merits 
#0 Musick! spherealescenle d man _* 2 
“ Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid of the author or orator called in question or denied. 
*: Arvse, a8 in that elder time, . . 5 
‘Warm, energetick, chaste, sublime Repeated deviations from propriety of speech, or | 
Tue one, enw © Semave Se tate infractions of grammatical accuracy, remove all 
| pretensions to being admitted and respected as a 
, model. The world is not generally prepared to 


“ Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
) setup absurdities and contradictions as examples 


tions of the writer or speaker; and often, trom 


“ lad more of strength, diviner rage, 

* Then ai! which charms this laggard age ; 
“bhven all at once together found 

* Corcilia’s mingled world of sound,” 


When, from the war of elements and the direfu 


thoughts directly to the character and qualifica- | 


{ 
such circumstances, however inconsiderable they 


THE TEACHER. 





~ Ve treeeds te truth, ee statesmen, whe corwey 

“ The rich man's pows increase, the poor’s decay 
Tile vours to judge howe Wiele the Wiles stand 
eiween a speurcdul amt a bao land 





SKETCHES FROM LIFES. 
No. IV. 


“ If to the city eped—what waits him there ’ 
To see profusion that he must oot share, 

“ To see ten thousand banetul arts combined 
To pamper lusury aud thin mankind.” 


Tue man who accustoms himself to turn aside 
from the world, and in retirement communes with 
himself, divests all bis actions of their specious out- 
side, and strips his soul of all its deceit, will some- 
times, at least, find truths which the multitade do 


‘not tell him, and which his nearest friends know 
not. The world has the power to conquer and 


fit to be copied. Most men will laugh at those |SUPPress many things, and keep them latent in his 
. i : « - c j 


1 » |) j r wth ‘eo . » = * . ‘ : : > al > ame "to ; . s ; 
leam of the lightning, unusual dread takes posses-' faults in others, which detract from superior claims || ™ art until a more sound instructer lifts his “ still 


sion of the soul; if, perchance, gentle strains steal eg distinction and confidence, and serve to reduce 
upon the car, how are its suggestions hushed to ‘i the greater and the less to a more equal state. 

lence! The soul becomes elevated, and hearkens, After what has been said, it will be expected 
with pleasing serenity, to the whistling of the blast, that the incorrectness of the expressions noted 
or the roar of the thunder, which previously filled | apove should be iMustrated, and the errors com- 


it with terrour. plained of, rectified. It is in hostility to the prin- 


When reflection sickens, the world appears a ciples of English grammar, to use the preterit of 
dreary wilderness, and black melancholy pervades one verb with the present tense or preterit of an- 
the heart, musick has power to counteract its bane- other, to signify an action which is finished, or was 
ul efleets, inspire new ardour, and deck again, in| completed before something else occurred. ‘The 
gay and alluring colours, the busy scenes of life. | second participle, and rfot the past time of the se- 

When revenge rankles in the bosom, and broods) cond verb, is in such case employed; as I have 
on the obyect it has singled out as its victim, awful eaten, | have or had drunk or drunken, | had spoken, 
and solemp airs can allay its fervour, and arrest its or I had written, to distinguish the participle, writ- 
parpose ; and the weary traveller, who looks, with éen, from the preterit, writ or wrote. 
fond anticipation, to the embraces of a wife and) The verb drink makes its past time drank or 
darling children, finds, amid the gloom of the de-| drunk, and its second participle, irregularly form- 
sert, that the soft notes of his iute most sweetly can! ed, drunk or drunken. The preterit of speak is 
beguile his way, and soothe his soul to peace, and) spake or spoke, and its second participle is spoken. 
happiness, and heaven. Where a verb, in its past time, and its second par- 

“ Fair as the dawning light! auspicious guest! ‘ticiple are alike, mistakes in using them do not 

«Se f all comf the h breast ; Lae age . 

‘ Deprived ice in aot dasa Ge eau, arise, or are not observed. It is in the opposite 

* And tedious roll the heavy moments on. predicament that abuses are committed, and spo- 

* Though beauteous objects all around us rise, | Sipe 

“To charm the fangy and delight the eves jliations of language so repeatedly happen. 

“ Though art’s fair works and nature's gifts conspire, . . 

hy et tet poe pe It cannot be required that much should be said 

“Tis joyless all, till thine enlivening my > » inace rot . j ; “ 

Poa op deb an ye vimnge L ito expose the inaccuracy of the combination, you 

« Then opens to the soul a heavenly scene, | was,” or “ was you.” The word you is a personal 

* Gladness and peace—all sprightly, all serene. | . : : ° 

© Whilet beonty aproade ite eweetret Charme oround, pronoun, of the second person, and in the plural ; 

® And airs extatich sweil their tuneful sound le is; vT r » thi are H 

0 het teen Gitte the pammees cette found? and toas is it verb of the first or the third person, in 

* Does not thy influence more sedately shine ? the singular nuinber; and the rule of grammar is, 
that the verb and its nominative case must agree 
in number and person. It is, therefore, altogether 

improper to say, “ was you” or “you was.” The 

* Whatever good our mortal state desires, ; 

“ What wisdom tinds, or innocence inspires ; expression ought to be, were you, OF you were; as, 

“From nature's bountcous hand whatever flows, ll ane » ms ¢ ae : : . 

« Wasteer oor aber’s providence breinwe, | were you, or you were engaged in study, when I en- 
tered your room. 


**Can such tumultuous joys as these be thine ’ 

* Thy aid, O ever faithful, ever hind | 

“ By thee. good Musick, mankind enjoys; by thee repays 

“A grateful tribute of perpetual praise!” | 


* Through life, through death, attends the virtuous mind; 
“ Of angry fate, wards from us every blow, | 
' 





“ Cures every ill, and softens every wo. 





a ond. | ‘The errors which have been instanced, may, to 
THE GRAMMARIAN | some, appear as trivial matters ; but they operate 
-_ nn ke athe to destroy the beauty and elegance of speech, and 





“flan drank,” “had spoke,” and “ was you,’ 
ow“ you was,” found unwarrantably in books, are 
‘lso frequently heard in common conversation.— | tee ae 
Some, and perhaps many, think that, in ordinary jed precept, than to encourage and iterate violations, 
vt familiar discourse, it is not requisite to pay a. to the pone o ourselves and others. INpAcaTor. 
very strict regard to grammatical propriety ; but')| Every body knows that Smithisa very common 
‘is opinion has not been sufficiently examined, or | name, but hardly any body would have thought of 
‘'s inconsistency, and hurtful tendency and effect, turning its commonness to account in such a queer 
vould have been discovered. ‘and cruel way as a “ gentleman” did once, at one 


language is now regulated with grammatical preci- 


» ought to be exploded ; and as the structure of our | 


_ sion, it is better to conform our practice to establish-| 


‘\small voice,” and awakens many suggestions, 
|which, but for its influence, would have slumbered 
‘without birth, and died without usefulness. It as- 
‘sists him to form a proper estimate of human life, 
| which is of inexpressible importance ; teaches him, 
{from his own experience, to aveid loading it with 
‘imaginary evils, or expecting from it greater ad- 
ivantages than it can possibly yield. He who is 
for ever looking only atthe dark side of things, 
who never sees the sup rise in its splendour with- 
out breathing a sigh for fear it may set in a cloud ; 
| who cannot look on beauty without a tear for the 
certainty of its fading, may go through his life 
| without pleasure, aad ead his days without having 
Lenjoyed, for a moment, a dream of happiness. I 
jhave always been taught to consider no misfor- 
tune without remedy, which is not consequent on 
jmy own guilt. The external world produces no 
‘malady which it is unable to cure. Fate never 
|wounds the heart which it cannot again soothe. 
|The constitution of the moral world is unfavour- 
lable to any extreme in joy or sorrow. It is the 
lenen who has conceived the most brilliant hopes 
that is destined to endure the most agonizing dis 
‘appointment. It is the man who climbs highest 
‘'on the ladder that must meet with the severest fall. 
|The brooding misanthropist, or he who loves hu 
‘Iman nature as perfection; the young romantic 
lover, who expects to find light without a shadow, 
\|pleasure without a pang, and the melancholy spirit 
| who thinks that fate has not flung one single flower 
jin the rugged path of life, are equally in the wrong. 
It is the cool reasoner, who calculates with care, 
and hopes with moderation. The observer who has 
{so steadily gazed upon the dangers of life, that he 
regards them without fear, and felt the mockery of 
iyouth’s sweeter hopes till he can resign them with- 
‘out regret. It is he who enjoys the greatest de- 
‘gree of tranquillity, because, by not embarking in 
a too splendid and jealous enterprize, he has the 
chance in his favour that his speculation will be 
successful. 
My isolated situation compelled me to think, 
jand I was determined not to travel the more bus- 
| tliung scenes of life with a close study of the coun- 
try through which I must pass. The accomplish- 
iment of any object in life, with any great stretch 
lof imagination, may be likened to the besieging 
land taking a fort: you must understand the shape, 








Is it not necessary, and would it not be advan- of the English theatres. Entering the pit at half|jand strength, and figure; where was the most ac- 


laneneve aes . ee ae oi —_ of = 4 ; 
seous, to speak with accuracy in the hearing of) price, and finding every seat occupied, he bawled 
tie Ignorant and the young? Is it not as easy to|!out—* Mr. Smith’s house is on fire!” Jn an in- 
ind quite as profitable to accustom them to listen ‘the pit, and the wicked wag, chuckling at the suc- 
: a ct as unjustifiable modes of expression? —_|| cess of his stratagem, coolly took possession of one 
tis from the delusive notion which has been || of their vacated seats. 
‘ 


|jcessible point, and what path of approach is least 


‘beset with obstacles. Many a young person has 


learl ' we fe toh. . . ' } : — oft . : 
each them what is right, as that which is wrong 3) stant, upwards of twenty Mr, Smiths rushed out of|/rushed recklessly forward, and having defied dau- 


| ger, wondered why he was endangered. 
} 


Yet, after all, man can do but little to parry the 
stroke of fate, though it is honourable to him when 
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that little is performed. It is only the snail attempt- THE DRAMA. aged seventy-three, to Miss Ray, aged 
ing to creep when the mountain is falling on him, twenty 
w the shuddering of the soldier as the canunon’s Multum in parve 


abou ‘ 





Here’s a trio for a reel or country dance ' 
Priests, when applied to by such parties to per 


roar immediately precedes his destruction. 

With all my meditation, wise and deep as it was, THEATRE PARK. : form the ceremony, should commence by ready : 
" / ar e , » ? en 
I could not escape the snares oft the world, and my bem ~ ~ ‘ — 0 ages 94 the funeral service Phe moral is a good one 

the “ Wandering Boys.”—Mr. Cooper's first night. 
philosophic al discussion was of use only as it taught > - 7) \v - 1 » 
me to bear the mislortunes which L had been un- The house was full, the performers ™ at home, and A greve-yere © _ WI le it dic’ oper 
, ‘ ; a ‘ ‘ \ it ‘ 1 ‘ ' . . ; 

able to avoid the evening’s entertainments relished by the au wholesome to tye soul. hile itredicules the ides 


I removed to New-York. with an honest deter-|;dience so well, that they retired pertectly satisfied. of any other superiority in human nature than thar 


mination to earn my livelihood by uoremittiog and Saturday, Dec, 11.—* Virginius” and ™ King of worth and on neg that death 
industrious pers verance. In the midst of this Charles 11."—Mr. Cooper's second night.— The hurls nis Carte alike at “ drags we ig the grave, 
great city | resumed my former occupation. IT ex- ~ dramatic v' teran” sustained the part of the * war- all share niyteds ommon mes. to oer cer wr decay ; 
perienced a most singular sensation in moving with | "Ff parent” with his usual abplity. We have so and as we rer on pet ee » from tomb 
so vast a multitude, without holding SY) mpathy ol often taken notice ot ( ooper $ delineation of the age ane er . a dies aoa ge eg pte Or 
aflection with any. A pensive feeling oversha- Ch4racter of Virginius, that it hardly becomes ne- Upon tie actions which distinguish the persons 


dowed my spirits when I saw families so happy | C¢SSary again to speak of it. Mr. Lee did not they mark, a voice seems continually ascending | 
7 * aw te . mPy? ’ eee omeetinee O06 Ufa . ‘ 
around me—when I heard the sounds of father and) Please in Icilius: some parts of his performance, | our ears, saying, “ Live righteously, that you may 
‘ . ‘ . ‘ € - — . . . : : ; 
blusi i] tine | Wowever, were good. Mr. Woodhull was almost die good, and live again to immortality, and hay. 
mother, and saw cheeks blushing, and lps meeting wiaggen rs Bawa! 
in warm, delicious affection. When I heard the) Perfect in Appius. Caius Claudius, Mr. Richings: piness, and glory » 
the part seems to have been written expressly for 
him. Dentatus, Mr. Foote: had we never seen 
-. we ave e : e 
delightful ties, unblessed with a relation or friend Mr. Kilner, we should 0 “_sestemigect — th 
j > . »_ ave « . ‘ r > 7 
with no eye to sparkle when i met mine, and bo best Sicinius we ever saw ; but ati, — eens 
‘There | We cannot do so. Mrs. Barnes was very iterest- 


was a melancholy loneliness in my situation, which |'®8 aad beautiful in Virginia, Mrs. € larke Pet| nated with the rays of immortality. We feel proud, 
" : ‘formed Servia to the letter. In the alterpiece, 


made me pensive without being unhappy, and I ge without intemperance—-humble, without debase- 
enjoyed in anticipation what I could not in reality. | Messrs. Simpson, | Hilson, Stanley, and Placide, | ment: we seem to borrow from the intended ip- 
The human wiad mest sheave be cagnecd in| were unusually animated. Miss Johnson and Mrs. | jury ; and, whilst we discharge a sacred duty, im 
something; and as it has qualities which cannot) Clarke exerted themselves to please, and were ome posed on us by the Most High, we are paid a hun- 
exist without occupation, so it has affections which! cesstul. ; ” _ |. dred fold, by feeling that all within is peace, har. 
must have an object whereon to rest. In the rou-| Monday, Dec. LS. “ Macbeth and the “ Floating | mony, gentleness, and love. ‘To love the man wh 
tine of my daily business, I felt the rising attach- || Beacon. —Mr. er oe night. 2 has injured us, is still a degree of elevation above 
ments to many of the young boys under my care.|) Tuesday, Dec. — Smiles and Tears” and the | cenerous forgiveness: “tis a higher step towards 
Indeed, if L had any taste at all, | might have here Midnight Hour. 
found its gratification. All sorts and sizes, all kinds, 


morning salutation and the evening farewell, and 
walked among beings bound together by so many 


The duty of forgiveness has appeared to me pot 
only imperative, but to carry with it an elevating 
magnanimity, mingled with the most soothing sen. 
sation. In pardoning an injury, the heart dilates, 


lip to thrill me with a communion of soul. and our poor mansion of clay seems to be illumi- 


} 


ithe regions of celestial refulgence—a brighter jewe! 
THEATRE_CHATHAM GARDEN. | in the diadem of perfection to which we aspire. 
and almost all colours, passed betore my bewilder- | Thursday, Dec. 9.—'The “ Wonder,” the “ Wea-'| A dispute arose between a doctor and a chim- 
ed sight, in periodical contusion. Heads, white,| thereock,”’ and a new piece entitled the “ Boat'|ney sweep, when they were both standing under 
black, red, auburn, and yellow—round, square, | Race.”—Littlhe Chatham was filled to overflowing. || the gallows to be hung. The doctor, thinking it 
high, low, flat, and of a triangular shape—were the |) Pyjs is, indeed, the era of good feelings. During | beneath his dignity to be close to the sweep, said, 
blocks upon which I had to try my skill; and Lex-! ihe evening, the audience arose, and gave nine!“ Don’t stand alongside of me.’ The sweep re 
perienced all the variety of literary labour, from} cheers for the American Star—the orchestra then! plied, with a heavy oath, “1 have as much right 
the almost insurmountable obstacle of teaching a, b,) struck up “ dbail Columbia,” mingled with the here as you.” Ina few minutes the ropes were 
¢, . ” arma virumque wis : , | hearty plaudits of all present; after which, Capt.||tied, and the claim to pre-eminence ended. 
Sometunes my patience has been almost exhaust-! tJarris and the officers of His Britannic Majesty’s || amen elite te am amen i 
ed by the inveterate obstinacy of some thick-headed | — ~~ eign the house, when “ all hands” | . ie . ~— a hi See ae cae oe aah 
little urchin, who would ask why GLoveE should | again arose, and nine cheers were repeated—-anc ho aA i bene a Oo be - . \ me . 
not spell pork as well as glove; and would reason | then“ God save the King” was performed, and ap-||. ro oe _ OR yg — : id yeni oe a 
you into a free perspiration before he would believe plauded to the very echo that applauds again. Wel. on oP ie as = . bed 3 nee Hay . f ta- 
that two from four and four from two were not the) mention this circumstance, because it is the first | i “ O eft pe "a “ a ri rs Bago * a 
same thing. ‘time, since the revolutionary war, that this tune has || fell val ad 0 Ao pen thi ~ 7 “ icaiie ” 
Having discovered evident improvement in my-| jeen played in any of our theatres or public places | SHOW snow . n nothing but é . 
self, resulting from moral meditation, I attempted | of amusement, and it was the greatest compliment | 
to impart a degree of it to my pupils. 











A Welshman reading the chapter of the genea 
' : ‘ ‘ as . . : line: ewhnaee . . am « . . 
, Alas ! dur-!ever paid to an English officer in this city. hi logy, where Abraham begat Isaac, and Isaac be 
ing my most animated discourse, in which I elo-) vives us pleasure to add, that Captain Harris leaves | #t Jacob, ere he came to the midst, he found the 
quently displayed the value of education, and be-! our shores admired for his magnanimity, and es. "thes so difficult, that he broke off in these words 
lieved I = sr gy interested them in the grand) teemed for his conduct while among us. We” and so they —_ one another, till they came t 
career of learping, they employed themselves ma- | mei » el sh iain Whee it}, the end of the chapter.” 
king — ; “it 8 pes wl ye : . meclves ma | would mention the performers, we re they not, with he end of emai 

IE Paper Doats and Hutshen askets, to my inte | a very few exceptions, “ below par.” || Sincerity is to speak as we think; to do as wi 
nite mortilication and distress. Sometimes they 


cided Me tak of i: ae wee pretend and profess; to perform and make good 
arae i DACK OF MY Chair with chalk, $% 4s to) THE ( ‘ THERE R 
Ni 4 . 








| ; "ai al | what we promise ; and really to be what we would 
eave a glaring cross on my coat; and again, in| 
. :' OE eg ee —____ ‘seem and appear to be. 
Searching for my white cambric “kerchief, where- |) PP /, —— 
: os , | Shakspeare says “this is the very error of the’) When Mil vas blind, } arried a shrew. 
Ww ith to cleanse my perspiing forehead, l would . S| ‘ Say 5 } ry ' en. ilton was O11 ; 1@ married a ° 
"a J : } ” : ‘ il ews ‘ ‘ “ 
draw out, in its stead, an apple dumpling or a bull-} 0, and we should say sun and moon, in refe-|| The duke of Buckingham called her a rose. | 
frog ; and all this was what Thomson calls “ teach-| SUC® © Marnages. When Jacob kissed Rachae I jam no judge of flowers,” replied Milton ; * out! 
ing the young idea how to shoot.” Oh! how dite |) the parties must have been tolerably young, though || may be so—for I feel thorns daily. 
ferent is the bewitching dream of the poet { | poor Jacob had to work twice seven years for her.) eae saps Osta ~ ey ; wl 
' VRRCTIIaS aCam oO} i et froma the fs . j wer 41He ywne ; ow vat. Jeky! 
rugged aspect of real life. Like the vapour, all which brought them to a discreet age. We play! : rae oe “e ge in his « — i shou!4 
' ‘ i ¢ , J ; ' ~ 1 SE { i@ verdict o Cc rs ” 
beautiful it glows, in radiant colours, at a distance, S°™ Curious tricks in this country, in the way ot “al fo | flo rweal hi : aoa a 
> ‘ } Mists ‘ ote * " ~ 7 3 ° _ . oO . * i 
Epwarp., | @airiage: we reverse the order of things; instead |i 0 ee ee eee ; 
= = ce of uniformity, we have contrast. as the following 4 good woman’s prospects of happiness, with ¢ 
*'Phat will break a proud man’s heart, which|) specifies : ' good man, reaches into eternity. 
will searcely break a humble man’s sleep 3 and it Married, in Alabama, Mr. Levin Hansworth,') Gumilla relates that there is a nation in Sow 
is certain that many of the troubles of life aflect our |aged seventy, to Miss Martha Cole, in her four-|! America which marries old men to girls, and ole 
meace nm exact proportion to the degree of ow pride! teenth year 5 Mr. Martin Moody, aged twenty-five, | women to young men, that age rm. ty correct que 


or humility to Miss Hurgur, aged sixty; also, Mr. Webber! netulance of youth 





but fades at a nearer approach. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES, 
BY A TRAVELLER. 

[uere is no time more misemployed than that 
i) preparing for an excursion. One, two, 

wad three days, thus given up, only multiply the 
byects of a person's wishes, and, after all, some- 
will be sull wanting or forgotten. A travel- 

ler, then. instead of encumbering himselt with va- 
nous nick-nacks. bringing with them as various 
“ares, could do no better than start forthwith, alles 
having determined on his route, and put his riate- 
ua ii an mside pocket; putting at the same time 
such necessary litte articles as might be at hand, 
ate a swell bundle, which he might occasionally 
sing on his arm. In this age of civilization, wher- 
ever a wan travels, he can have for money every 
uticle of necessity; some things he can have 
cheaper and better than in England. ‘To take 
silks and shoes to France, for instance, or hats and 
handkerchiefs to Brussels, or eravats to Courtray, 
would be no better than carrying coals to Newcus- 
de. In landing in France, on entering its walled 
owns, or crossing the frontiers, much delay and 
trouble will be avoided by having only little bag- 
gage. entirely approve the conceit of the gen- 
lenan whose gallantry lately subjected him, ina 
certain county near London, to durance vile. Land- 
ng at Calais one time, and being asked by the 
proper officer for his key to search his boxes, he 
ceplied, by pulling out of his hat a stock and cravat, | 
voila mon baggage, Monsieur —*#*####K RHR OwH 
Among the necessary articles in one’s pocket, | 
should be some small book, to call his attention to, 
vbjects, and another small book, to note down his 


positively something infectious in seemg persons 
eating and drinking. We must eat and drink, too, 
and not care for the expense. *********#**""e" 
Phese steam packets, though they have added to 
the comtorts, have taken away much of the romance 
of a voyage. There is no occasion now to make 
one’s will he nece ssit\ to maKe provision ag sirest 
detention by calms or squalls: the voyage is made 
within an hour,or perhaps afew minutes of the tin 
proposed. No perils, no advemures—the reign of 
gallantry is extinet: ladies are now as comfortably 
secure in a packet-boat as they could be ina draw- 
ing-room. “Phere are no opportunities of proving a 
cavalier’s devotion. In a voyage of fitteen hours 
there was but one incident worthy of notice. A 
very young gentleman—the length of whose brass 
spurs, and the studied flerceness of his looks, poit- 
ed him out as an intrepid son of Mars— kept pacing 
the deck all day, evidently wrapt in cogitations of 
noble daring. ‘The clanking of his chams resem- 
bled a whole prison of felons. Au accident, which 
proved quite innoxtous, alarmed several, and threw 


all the passengers into some contusion. When or- 


der was restored, this young god of war was wiss-) 


ing: his mamma, inconsolable, searched about in 
vain. Our hero was found in his carriage, with his 
head between the cushions. 
the hair against the grain, and such other atiecta- 
tions, are far from being proots of courage. 





A LITBRARY CHARACTER. 
| The man of literary genius is guided more by 


‘feeling than accident, more by internal taste than|! 


! . . . 
by outward circumstances. His feelings rise in 


the soul The fires of youth are, as it were. rekin- 


dled; and, although they do not burn with so much 
intensity, they encircle the individual with a kind- 
her glow And it is in this manner that the en- 
thusiasm of youth, the discrimination of the man ot 
the world, and the benevolent light of the philoso- 
pher, unite together in forming one of the most per- 
fect characters to whieh the nature of man is capa- 
ble of rising on this side of eternity 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, IR24 
 & Phe Putriot’s Grave,” by A. R. W.; a“ Frag- 
ment,” by b.lotsa, and “* ‘To Parthenias,” by K., in 
our next. 

We are sorry that we cannot oblige “* Ellen :” 
she forgot to pay the postage of her letter. 

“Orlando's” tragedy and “ Obadiah’s” comedy 
are somewhat deficient in interest. 


‘This brushing up of | 


| ‘Those of our country subscribers who are in ar- 

rears, are informed that, unless they conform to the 
| terms of publication before the Ist of February next, 
i their paper will be discontinued. We hope the 
| number ot delinquents will be but small. 


i 
' 
Ni 


We are requested to mention, that on Sunday 
‘next, being the Sunday before Christmas, the Rev. 


observations, as well as his disbursements. ‘The large masses, are united by some great principle, Mr. Ogilvie will deliver, in the Provost-st. Church, 
placing of the latter often before one’s view,! and continue to operate for years at a time. Ordi-|| at 7 o’clock, P. M., a sermon on the subject of the 
will prove a wholesome memento to suggest how nary men, being only capable of slight and succes-) painting of Dunlap, “the bearing of the cross.” 
fur he can go, and when he ought to return. The sive impulses, easily acquire that versatility of cha- | — 


memory is not to be trusted with all the reflections racter which best suits the occurrences of common! | * , 
A person might| life. With littl consideration, they adopt a ruling with tickets to admit them to the Masonic Celebra- 


that are suggested to the mind. 


Those Masonic Brethren who are not supplied 


o-r 


> : . ¢ i » P ° ° ° . ; se | af ~ » 
lave gone from New-York to Bencoolen, with no! principle, and that principle is generally their own | "8 on the 27th, Si. John’s day, will receive them 


other impression on his mind than that of the dis-! 
lances and names of places, unless he preserves 


some written record. For every man is not now |runs 4 course different from that of ordinary mor!) M 
« Monsieur Pascal, who, I think, is said to have) tals. He may be said to have only three great! 
remembered every thing that he ever said, heard, | periods in his existence: the first is the romantic’ 
or read! A man who imposes on himself this duty, | period of youth, when the world and its inhabit- \ fifty dollar 


way, besides enabling himself to gratify the curios- 
ity of others, learn to think more accurately, be-| 


cause he will find it necessary to inquire more mi- | but virtue, patriotism, and devotion that reaches | 
utely, and what appeared a labour in the begin-| heaven : the warm impulses of his gencrous nature | 


uing, may in the end become an agreeable and a 
iseful exercise, AOU; ROUGH eRe titi 


li is really surprising how often and how sud-' 


lenly resolutions, made in most sober moments, | 
ve turned into vain boastings. IL have known per- | 


sons to make vows of economy, and to declare 


lisse in their hand, yet no soouer does a chap come 


ip with * Oh! your honour, Vil take that for you, | 


‘tis all the same,” than they lose all firmness ; thus, 
While they calculate on no expense, comes the por- 
ter, and the beggar, and the importunate newsman, 
Who with his “ grand news to-day, sir,” takes one 
in for double price. 
well on beef-steaks, (than which nothing is better 
iPallist sea-sickness,) they resolve to avoid the ex- 


pense of dinner; “ the voyage is short, no comfort | 


}: j 

‘i dinner here, the company promiscuous, and the 
xpense considerable.” 
lus slate and pencil—“* Will I take your name for 


Again, having breakfasted | 


The steward comes with’! 


interest. But interest, to the man of genius, is ope 
‘of his inferior objects. The mind of such a being 


‘ants, acquiring from his fancy the hue of his own 


‘generosity, present nothing to his enraptured eye 


hide from his sight the selfishness of man. He is 
soon disappointed, however; and, in the bitterness 


of his heart, rushes into the second and most pain-| 


ful period of his existence. Fastening his attention 
‘now too exclusively on human selfishness, and the 
pompous ostentation of social institutions, his feel- 


} , , ines turn to bitterness, and his thoughts become 
they would save the sixpence, and carry their va-| > hs . 


currents of living poison. Nature, however, can 


man society, his imagination becomes satiated with 


the cloomy picture, and the heart exhausted of its, 


disappointed feelings. ‘The interval of neutrality 
comes on apace, and he begins to observe with 
‘composure the mixed characters of men with which 
‘he is surrounded. ‘The last and most brilliant pe- 
riod in the life of genius now approaches, when he 


racters of his own mind, which are all perfection, 
and the real characters of the world, the best of 
which have some portion of weakness blended with 


winery sie r—* No3” is the short reply. Yes them. The beau ideal of the youthtul imagination, 


When the table is laid, there is a mauvaise honte 


“Yen go beyond them in every expense. There is 


tee eat" ‘ and the harrowing facts of the manly age, are sweet. | 
‘out thems; they not only do as others do, but, 


ened and corrected by the second spring-time of 
| ° ° e 
ifecling, which an elevated philosophy sheds upon 


find a remedy for the worst of diseases. From the) 
very intensity of his gaze upon the dark side of hu- | 


can separate and do justice to the imaginary cha-| 


(gratis) by applying at St. John’s Hall. 


| 


1 Mr. Scudder, the proprietor of the American 
useum, intends opening, in the spring, a new 
museum, to be called the “ National Museum of 
/ America ;” and offers a gold medal, of the value of 
s, and two ornaments, to be constructed 
{ of the most beautiful shells, for the best poetical 
address on the opening thereof. It is required that 
\it shall be written by a lady of this city, and is ex- 
pe cted to be in the form of an invocation to Nature. 
i} 
| To Mr. Sinclair, the blind comedian, we under- 
stand, the generous manager of the Chatham Gar- 
iden Theatre intends to give a benefit, in the course 
|of the ensuing week. It will be a strong appeal to 
| the liberality of the public, and we are sure that an 
overflowing house will be the consequence.—If you 
have fifty cents to spare, spend it on this occasion. 








ALTAR OF HYMBUN. 

— — ————— 
On the 8th instant, at Cow Neck, Queen's County, by the 
Reverend DS. Bogart, Mr. William Hoogland, of New 
/ York, to Miss Maria Onderdonk, of the former place 
| At Flushing, L. I, on Thursday, the 9th instant, by the 
|| Rev. Mr. Thorn, Moncrieff Livingston, of the Manor of 
|) Livingston, to Miss Thorn. 








COURT OF DEATH. 





On the 10th instant, Mr. John Gamble, in the eighty. 
seventh year of his age 
, On the 13th instant, Mrs. Susannah West, aged sixty 
|\four years. 

On the 13th instant, in the eighteenth year of her age, 
Miss Catharine Thomas, eldest daughter of Mr. Elias 
' Thomas 
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POETRY. 





Tt worth a vovare aeroes the thats t ee these monurme 
{fa war between fivers ond mountains « unt have amen thee 
arth to tie centre Leff. ean's Neates 


Pefferson'’s Mock, 


HARPES PEAR) 


} nom thee huge rock, hig hoerth adsacent land 
How erand the scenes that round us rise to view 


~ va 


the prospect hence the eve commands 
Ite name of Jeflerson ts justly due 
VW ! ile 


The mountain 


on the south, the Shenandoah laves 


base, oerhung with tutted wor 


Town from the west Potomac’s rolling waves 
Impetuous rush to meet thew kindred floods 
They meet like allies, flush'd with warlike pride 
And rush together on them mountam for 
The mountain severs—through the chasm wide, 
Tumbling and roarmyg, down the torrents flow 
How fancy loves, on pintons unconfin'd, 
Back o'er departed years to roam afar, 
When first these streams ther mighty forces jom d 
And shook the globe with elemental war 
Iter magic pencil paints the scene full bright 
he circling whirlpool, and the caseade’s bound 
Stupendous clitls, hurl d from their dizzy height 
Aud tumbling headlong, shake the forests round 
Then cleft asunder was the mountam’s side, 
The raeme floods then rushed, resistless, through 
L heme 2. rolling on spread devastation wide 
Till awe struck Ocean from his shores withdrew 
To youder chills now lilt th’ excursive eye: 
Sublunely grand appears the mountain scene— 
See rocks on rocks, gigantic, piled on high 
With laurels crown'd, in gayest vernal green 
While far beneath, torn from their giddy steep 
The mighty fragments of the cliffs we see, 
O'er which the foamimg waves continual sweep, 
And, roarimg, seem to tell their victory 
Mong scenes like these, with what delight we view 
Far in the east, between the opening hills, 
The clear horiton’s placid, azure hue, 
Which with a heavenly calm the bosom fills 
So feels the mind, when on the brink of time, 
O'er life's tumultuous waves uplifted high 
Some heavenly view of future bliss sublime, 
Fransports the soul, and cheers the mental eye 
From scenes whose grandeur every sense o erpower 
And hold the mind in vacant wonder s sw ay, 
Well pleas d, fturn to yonder rural bower 
Whose smiling site invites the travellers stay. 
Thick round its sides the clustering vines are hung, 
Abrupt the mountain rises in its rear, 
Half hid by trees the river glides along, 
And, murmuring softly, soothes the listening ear. 
Stupendous scenes, like splendour, wealth, and power, 
Te which mankind, with eager grasp, aspire, 
Chough they may please for one short, fleeting hour, 
Pheir brilliancy itself, at length, will tire. 
Chen seeks the mind some calm, some blest retreat, 
Whose milder beauties ay for ever please : 
Thus Washington, from his exalted seat, 
Retir'd, and found tranquillity and ease. 
How vast the wisdom, then, (these scenes may teach, ) 
Of Him who call'd existence into day : 
few men the heights of fume can ever reach, 
But all may walk an humbler, happier way. 
Oh, fame! thou dear, thou softly -soothii g sound ! 
Parent of care, and banisher of rest 
Hlow many seek thee, but how few have found, 
And fewer still, in finding thee, are blest 
Even this same rock, on which mv feet are placed, 
Prove s, clearly proves, how fondly thou art prizt d: 
thick o'er its surface many &@ name is traced, 
And many a name that now forgotten lies. 
llow many a weary step some travellers climb, 
Over craggy rocks, to reach this love ly place 
Simost forget Co view those scenes sublime, 
And spend their time a worthless name to trace 
fihe Macedon’s young king, renown'd afar, 
Whose hosom nm nted fow the he ig hits of fama 





For this be braved the won front of war 
Attained the summit, and has left—a name 
lhe in aA cCeep. mysterious desire 
By beaven implanted in the human breast 
W ‘ bids the soul to future life aspire 
When on the grave this frame shall sink to rest 
NV n thoughts of death the human soul engage 


And the pale messenger his 


Who hath not felt. like Rome 


form displays 
hnerow sare 
An ardent longing for immortal days 

When with celestial love thus lights the soul 

sacred name , 


It then receives religion's 


When worldly glory forms th mspiring goal 
Its name on earth is then recorded—fame 
The first attuned King David 


Wosile heave uly raptures flowing from his tongut 


hallowed lyre 


Kiaised hagh the soul, and higher and still highe r 
Pill up to heaven the loud hosannas rung 

The latter breathes tn Homers classic strain 

And sheds its influence mild o'er Maro’s lays, 


Whose magic force, while o er each sense they reign, 


Call forth the tribute of extatic praise 


As yon bright sun's declining beams now fade, 


Phe twilight gloom comes on with rapid pace, 

| The valleys first are ‘veloped in its shade, 

l! And now it cliunbs above the mountain's base. 

| But still yon cliff, that crown the utmost height, 
Give back the radiance of departing day, 

i! And sti shall shine, in all their glory bright, 

i Till day's last lingering beam shall fade away 

So shall the brightest deeds of fame expire, 

And heroes’ names be wrapt in deathlike night; 

} But then, even then, shall David's hallowed lyre 


Sull wake its numbers in the realms of light. Lorngxzo 


a= 
Avdress 
\! OF A FEMALE CONVICT TO HER INFANT 
Ob! sleep not, my babe, tor the morn of to-morrow 
) Shall soothe me to slumber more tranquil than thine ; 
| The dark grave shall shield me from shame and from horror, 


I Though the deeds and the doom of the guilty are mine. 


| Not long shall the arm of affection enfold thee, 
Not long shalt thou hang on thy fond mother's breast; 
| And who with the eye of delight shall behold thee, 
| And watch thee, and guard thee, when Lam at rest? 


' And yet doth it grieve me to wake thee, my dearest, 


| The pangs of thy desolate mother to see ; 


Thou wilt weep when the clank of my cold chain thou hearest, | 


l And none but the guilty should mourn over me, 


; And yet I must wake thee—for while thou art weeping 
To calm thee | stifle my tears for awhile; 


_ But thou smul'st in thy dreams, whilst so placidly sleeping, 


| And ob! how it wounds me to gaze on thy smile! 
' Alas, my sweet babe! with what pride had I press'd thee 
} ‘Lo the bosom that now throbs with terror and shame, 
| If the pure tie of virtuous affection had bless'd thee 
And hailed thee the heir of thy father’s high name. 
' But now, with remorse that avails not, | mourn thee, 
Forsaken and friendless, as soon thou wilt be, 
) On a world, if it cannot betray, that will scorn thee— 
i Avyenging the guilt of thy mother on thee. 
| Aud whea the dark Ghought of my fate shall awaken 
H Phe deep blush of shame on thine innocent cheek 
|) When, by al! but the God of the orphan forsaken, 
A home and a father in vain thou shalt seek. 
if know that the base world will seek to deceive thee 
With falsehood, like that which thy mother beguiled 
Deserted and helpless, to whom shall I leave thee / 
Uh! God of the fatherless, pity my child! 


' Origin of tive Hed Rose. 


As erst in Eden's blissful bowers, 

Young Eve surveyed her countless flower: 

An opening rose, of purest white, 

She mark d, with eyes that beam’d delight: 
; Its leaves she kiss’d ; and thought it drew 

From beauty's lip the vermil hue 


a Hoot away, despair ! 

* Never yield to sorrow— 

the blackest sky may wear 
A sunny fice to-morrew 


eee ca. ae 


fav Dog. 


And so I'm laughed at, because | love the« 


Carlo Let them deride me as they will 
When I can find fidelity mong men, 
Faual to thine, my dumb but taithful friend 
Then EU cease to fondle and caress thee 
But wot tdl then: for thou rt honest to me 

Reugh in thine honesty, thou bast not learnt 

Like men, to fawn and smile on those they hate 
Thy love is for thy master; and for him 

Thou dst yield, if nee ded, e’en thy life itself 
Thou hast followed me where’er lve wandered, 
And shared my fortunes with me, good or ill, 
And when my means denied to ponper thee 
‘Thou'st ta’en thy crust. and lickh’d my hand, in love 
Audthankfulness; nor would st thou leave My poor 
And humble roof, to crouch to great men § feasts 
For all the dainties they could cram thee with 

If abseut from me, thou dost pine and grieve, 
Nor have I reach d the threshold of my door, 
Ere thou, my faithful dog, has heard my tread, 
And bounded, swiftly as the started deer, 

To meet, and e me hearty welcome home, 
Then, if seate: Sy my fire, at eve, 
Thou lest, in nquil sleep, beneath my feet, 
Or dream/’st, p hance, of thy fond master’s faty 
Thou guard’st my door at night, to watch if step 
Obtrusive come to break my siumbers ; 

And when I stroll in peaceful solitude, 

Or stretch’d, as now, upon some mossy bank, 
Beneath the shade of some wide spreading tree 
Thou tak’st thy 'customed station by my side, 
Gazing with wistful look upon my face ; 

And if a passing stranger cross the path, 

Thou follow’st him, with fixed and piercing eyes 
Watching his step—ready to start and fly, 

To guard iny life, at peril of thine own. 

Would man do this !—I never found one yet: 

I knew a woman once, I think, would do’t. 

Women (that is some) are ever constant ; 

Women (perhaps not all) are true to men— 

Men, seldom but to interest. Come, Calo! M | 


To Parvict. 
Yes, Harriet! those dear “ evening bells,’ 
My bosom's earliest thoughts awaken, 
And as thew lingering music swells, 
Like a sweet voice trom home, it tells, 
Though lonely here, I'm not forsaken. 
Ah! Harriet—fate would bid me say, 
Ere long | go, nor searce know whither; 
Yet oft, while wandering far away, 
Will those sweet sounds recall the day 
We sang of “evening bells” together. Pasqu} 
Song. 
My gauntlet’s down, my flag’s unfurl'd, 
Whate’er my fortune be, 
For thee, my love, I'd lose the world 
Or win a world in thee ! 
Yes! thou shalt be my polar star, 
O’er youth's bewildering tide, 
To lauds of promised bliss afar, 
My bright and beaming guide | 


@loman’s ‘Destiny. 


Is not the life of woman all bound up 

{In her affections? What hath she to do 
In this blank world alone? It may be well 
For man on his triumphal course to move, 
Uneumber'd by soft bonds: but we were bors 


For love and grief. 
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